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NOW IS THE TIME... 


REID HASTIE 

Vice President 
National 

Art Education 
Association 


Early last summer sixty elementary classroom 
teachers crowded into the library at the Dickin- 
son State Teachers College to begin the first art 
workshop of its kind in North Dakota. Many 
more had tried to enroll, but there was no other 
large space to accommodate the number who 
wish to work with art materials. The only thing 
unusual about this is that it happened in a state 
that has not been acclaimed for its art education 
program. It is, however, symbolic of the spirit 
of the art education movement in the elementary 
schools. All over the country elementary teachers 
are “putting their foot forward” to prepare them- 
selves to teach art in their classrooms. College 
summer classes and extension classes are 
packed, and local in-service workshops are 
crowded by these classroom teachers who give 
up their free time to learn the things that will 
help them to bring a richer and more profitable 
art experience to their pupils. This is extremely 
important because these elementary classroom 
teachers can teach more art to more children in 
their critical formative years than all of the 
art specialists combined. On the foundation that 
is provided in the early school years rests the 
possible expansion of the structure of valid art 
activity in the secondary schools. Not all children 
are receiving a good or even mediocre oppor- 
tunity for creative experiences in the arts in 
the elementary school. Many grade school chil- 
dren are given curriculum activities that are 
contrary to good art teaching practices or have 
nothing that can even remotely be called art 
during this period. However, the gratifying thing 
is that the road has been broken, and we are 


at the beginning of a period of forward move- 
ment. 

This has not come without effort and a con- 
structive analysis of the place of art in the ele- 
mentary curriculum and in the daily lives of 
young children. The findings of research concern- 
ing the growth and developmental needs of 
children in the area of art have been harmon- 
ized with the general curriculum structure of the 
elementary schools. This has been a joint effort 
in which art educators on all levels have cooper- 
ated for the purpose of developing an art 
program that is consistent with the needs and 
interests of the young child. An indication of this 
coordinated effort may be found in the published: 
materials dealing with art education where the 
greatest volume of recent books, curriculum 
guides, and articles are directed toward art in 
the elementary schools. 

The secondary schools have made less ad- 
vancement in the improvement of the teaching 
of the visual arts than the elementary schools. It 
is not possible to write off this comparative by 
saying, “Of course the elementary schools have 
made more progress; they had farther to come.” 
The art education profession is more vulnerable 
and more sensitive to critical evaluation in re- 
gard to the weaknesses of the secondary school 
art program because here the responsibility is 
direct. Art specialists teach the classes, art 
specialists administer the program, and art 
specialists prepare the teachers for the secondary 
schools. 

(please turn to page 2) 
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NOW IS THE TIME 
(continued from page 1) 

Whatever the causes or motivating forces, art 
teachers in the secondary schools today are still 
basically concerned with the teaching of special- 
ized art skills to a few students rather than with 
art as it functions in the life of an adolescent as 
a means of solving art problems that he might 
face. 

Quite often the curriculum is a watered-down 
college or professional art school experience or 
a rigid sequence of academic problems. This 
pre-professionalized characteristic cannot be sup- 
ported because only a very small fraction of 
the students who elect the subject will ever go 
into a professional field in which they can use 
the art they experienced. Also, when examined, 
the elective system too often involves the use of 
the art classes as a refuge for the so-called 
problem child or a haven for the potential ath- 
lete. This in itself is not bad; but it does suggest 
that a program based wholly on the idea of 
preparing the student for art professions is un- 
sound on the basis of the make-up of the class 
itself. The practice which restricts the secondary 
art experience to a “talented” selection is incom- 
patible with the broader goal of art education 
for all children. This philosophy, which has been 
accepted by the art education profession, means 
all youth in the secondary school as well as all 
children in the elementary school. 

On the other hand, some advances have been 
made in the secondary school art program. A 
few experiments have been undertaken to 
identify more precisely the real art needs of 
adolescents and the types of art activities that 
are a vital part of the in-school and out-of-school 
life of boys and girls. Study groups of teachers 
and art supervisors have revised curricula and 
prepared resource materials for secondary school 
art. A variety of art media has been introduced 
to give balance and flexibility to a teaching 
program that will involve many different boys 
and girls in a satisfying creative art experience. 
A start has been made to supply activities that 
are more than simple therapy and busy work 
for those children who have less-than-average 
educational aptitude. Young people with high 
educational aptitude are guided into art activi- 


ties that utilize more fully their abilities and 
skills. The specially gifted in art are given art 
activities that have meaning beyond the class 
room and provide more than purely training in 
skills and techniques provides. In a few schools, 
classes have been opened up to all students and 
broadened in scope as part of general educa- 
tion. These classes are designed to help the stu- 
dent in his understanding of how art functions 
for him as an individual in his home, school, 
and community, in business and commerce, and 
as recreation. 

The surge of pupil enrollments is just now 
moving into the junior and senior high schools. 
As this occurs, art educators must assume the 
responsibility of meeting the increased pupil 
load that comes with the general increase of 
total student’ enrollment. Simultaneously they 
must provide a more adequately planned art 
program to meet the educational objectives of a 
greater percentage of the pupils. 

Now is the time to move into action on all 
levels of the art education profession. To expand 
and redesign the present secondary school art 
curriculum requires, at the outset, a frank and 
critical appraisal of his own program by each 
art teacher, supervisor, and college teacher. 
When this has been accomplished, each group 
can make the adjustments that are necessary. 
The teacher can fill in gaps in his background 
of knowledges, skills, and professional compe- 
tence; the supervisor-administrator can organize 
curriculum study groups and initiate efforts to 
acquire the essential space and material; the 
college teacher can set up a program for the 
preparation of the new teacher that is consistent 
with the needs and demands of the schools and 
provide a functional and realistic in-service ex- 
perience on an advanced level. 


NOTICE TO N.A.E.A. MEMBERS 


Membership dues for 1955-56 should be sent to 
your Regional Secretary immediately. (Do not send 
dues to your National Secretary.) Mailing lists are 
revised in December and unless your dues are paid 
the November issue is the last publication you will 


receive. 
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EDUCATION THROUGH 
ART— 


A REVOLUTIONARY 
POLICY 


HERBERT READ 


| have to speak to a title which includes the 
word “revolutionary”. It is not a word that makes 
me shy, and indeed | think that there is a ten- 
dency which amounts to self-deception to assume 
that the educational reforms we advocate can 
be silently and sweetly effected. We declare that 
our foremost aim is “the establishment of an 
education in art which will develop the imagina- 
tive and creative powers of children”, and that, 
to the outside world, must seem as harmless as 
any cause that ever brought two or three people 
together. But those who have followed through 
the implications of this aim know that it is packed 
with enough dynamite to shatter the existing 
educational system, and to bring about a revolu- 
tion in the whole structure of our society. 

We speak of the imaginative and creative 
powers of children, and at once it should be 
realized that we are dealing with abnormal 
forces, with powers that have their origins and 
reactions below the surface of consciousness. 
No doubt education in general is in some degree 
an unconscious process—memory is involved, 
and all the mental automatism of habit and 
learning. The more consciously children learn, 
the less secure is their knowledge. Nevertheless 
memory, though it is a mysterious process occur- 
ring in the highly complex organism of the brain, 
is an intellectual structure. It is accumulative and 
passive. It is activiated by a force or impulse 
which has been variously called will, or spirit 
or soul, and which modern psychologists prefer 
to call the psyche. There is no agreed definition 
of either the nature or the extent or even of the 
location of the psyche: it is of the nature of the 
psyche to be elusive. All we can say is that it is 
a vital activity, a source of creative energy, and, 
as Jung says, the most powerful fact in the 
human world—“the mother of all human facts, 


of culture and of murderous wars”. 

In general we may say that the secular edu- 
cation that prevails today is concerned with 
the intellect, and memory is its basis. When we 
propose to develop the imaginative and creative 
powers of children and adults, we shift the whole 
basis of education from the memory to the 
psyche, from intellect to spirit. That is why our 
policy is rightly called revolutionary, and it is 
the consequences of such a revolution that should 
be made clear in a conference like this—in all 
our discussions and propaganda. 

But perhaps we should first discuss the need 
for such a revolution. Then we can compare the 
likely consequences with the present realities. 
We might begin, perhaps, by establishing a 
necessary connection between the present kind 
of education and the present state of the world. 
Negatively, of course, nothing could be simpler 
than to point out that education has done nothing 
to improve the moral condition of humanity. It 
has not prevented wars—it has made them 
easier to conduct. It has not prevented crime— 
it has made criminals cleverer than they used 
to be. It has done nothing to make people better 
or even happier; it has merely given them 
various forms of distraction or amusement that 
make them forget their misery for a moment. 
The citizen who is educated enough to solve a 
crossword puzzle is not happier than the illiter- 
ate ploughman who whistles as he works: he 
merely has a more complicated mechanism to en- 
able him to escape from his worries. 

One could elaborate at great length this nega- 
tive aspect of intellectual education—its immense 
futility, its moral inadequacy. It is, however, far 
more important to stress the positive effects of 
the system. Man is born an individual but finds 
as he grows up that he is a member of a group 
—of groups within groups: the family, the com- 
munity, society as a whole. In this single fact lies 
all his happiness and unhappiness. A group is 
more than a collection of individuals. It is an 
entity with its own instincts—herd instincts, as 
we call them,—and these group instincts can so 
dominate the individual that he loses all identity, 
all distinctiveness—he thinks, feels and acts as 
an undifferentiated element of the group. To a 
certain extent some degree of this group soli- 
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darity has been forced on mankind by the 
struggle for existence—for existence as a species 
among other species. But afterwards human 
solidarity degenerated into herd solidarity, and 
groups of men began to fight each other for a 
“place in the sun”. | will not stop to discuss 
whether. this was inevitable, or desirable for the 
sake of progress: the fact | want to stress is that 
in the process it became natural for man to sur- 
render his individuality to the group. He ceased 
to be a man and became a citizen, and as 
Rousseau said, you cannot be both at the same 
time. 

Education in its widest sense, has been the 
process of turning a man into a citizen. But 
education has never succeeded in this aim, or 
never succeeded for long. This is shown in the 
fact that man has never remained satisfied with 
any particular kind of citizenship. Monarchy, 
oligarchy, democracy, state socialism, commun- 
ism—man changes from one to the other be- 
cause he can never accommodate his individual- 
ism to any of them. He cannot do this because 
the source of vitality is in the individual and not 
in the group. Individuals are differentiated— 
that is to say, they are variously endowed. One 
man is a genius, another is an idiot, and there 
are a thousand degrees of sensibility and intel- 
ligence between these extremes. Spiritual and 
intellectual growth is a result of the interaction 
of these unstable psychic elements—the condi- 
tion of challenge and response, to use Toynbee’s 
phrase, inherent in such a situation. But the 
group cannot tolerate this internal anarchy. 
Slowly, silently, imperceptibly, it strives to iron 
out these creases, to level out the differences 
between individuals, to produce the uniform 
coherent mass. Education is the instrument of this 
subtle coercion; convention is the result. 

We are taught to admire the solidarity of the 
state, the unity of the nation, the esprit de corps 
of an army, but “our admiration of great organi- 
zations”, as Jung says, “dwindles when once we 
become aware of the other side of the wonder: 
the tremendous piling up and accentuation of 
all that is primitive in man, and the unavoidable 
destruction of his individuality in the interests 
of the monstrosity that every great organization 
in fact is. The man of today, who resembles more 


or less the collective ideal, has made his heart 
into a den of murderers, as can easily be proved 
by the analysis of his unconscious, even though 
he himself is not in the least disturbed by it’. 
(Collected Works, VII, s. 240). 

| shall illustrate this state of mind from topical 
events. Two weeks ago a writer in the NEW 
STATESMAN pointed with irony to the fact that 
at the very moment a section of the public was 
protesting against the televised version of Or- 
well’s 1984, which it found too horrible, their 
representatives on the NATO council in Paris 
were debating without let or hindrance whether 
the button that would release the horrors of an 
atomic war should be pushed by a general or 
a politician. The unreal schizophrenic life we 
lead could not be more aptly summarized. We 
are indifferent to the realities that may destroy 
us: we protest against the fictions that remind 
us of these realities. We live in a world of 
illusions—the illusion of peace and prosperity, 
of security and human kindness. We have come 
through the terrors of a modern war, and ten 
years after have forgotten them—forgotten the 
dead, forgotten the bombs, forgotten Belsen and 
Auschwitz. We have football and cricket, rac- 
ing and dancing, radio and television—enough 
to occupy our leisure hours, enough to numb our 
nagging consciences. The rest is sleep. 

This deep dichotomy is, | think, something rela- 
tively new in human society. We have refused to 
recognize the totality of modern war—the fact 
that it is a catastrophe that involves every man, 
woman and child. Before 1914 war was a pro- 
fessional job, conducted by paid specialists on 
some chosen ground. There might be incidental 
phases of a war, such as the siege of Paris in 
1870, that involved civilians: isolated areas 
might be ravaged and laid waste by armies that 
did not obey the rules. But the main object was 
always to defeat an enemy, represented by an 
army, not to destroy a people. To slaughter men, 
women and children was apt to give a conquerer 
a bad name. 


In the past war was accepted as a tragic fact. 
The literature of the Middle Ages is full of la- 
ments for the cruelties and disasters of war, and 
right down to Napoleonic times there is no at- 
tempt to evade any of the realities of an in- 
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secure existence. The paths of glory lead but 
to the grave, but equally the short and simple 
annals of the poor end in the same narrow cell. 
We think of the 18th century as artificial, but 
the sentiments expressed in Gray's “Elegy” are 
bleakly realistic compared with the sentiments 
of an educated citizen of today. The unimagined 
horrors of atomic warfare await the pressing of 
a button, and meanwhile we play, we sleep, we 
dream. And now comes the final twist to this 


ironic story. Having banished the real and im- | 


minent horrors of life, having buried our bestiali- 
ties deep in the unconscious, we let them out in 
substitute fantasies—in stories of murder and 
sexual sadism, of wars that take place in space 
and tortures that are ascribed to sub-human 
invaders from another planet. Yes, ladies and 
gentlemen, the horror comics—they too come 
into the picture. They are as much a part of our 
collective neurosis as total war and sadistic 
crime. They too are part of the price we pay 
for the total war machine, for the conscienceless 
State,.for the docile masses. 

Docility, apathy, insensibility—these are the 
achievements of education in our time, and they 
are achieved by the suppression of individuality, 
sensitivity, creativity. Social conformity or con- 
vention demands a general frustration of per- 
sonal instincts, the surrender to herd instincts, 
which then carry the individual in the ebb and 
flow of their aggressive attitudes. For when the 
individual has been deprived of his creative 
functions, he is ready to take part in collective 
destruction. And then, if he can’t have the real 
thing, which is war, he will indulge in fantasies 
of cruelty and murder, mass produced for one 
and all. 

But some of us protest—we protest against the 
horror comics, we protest against the television 
of 1984. | doubt if these two protests are on the 
same footing. To begin with, 1984 is a work of 
art—perhaps not a great work of art, but a 
warning fable conceived with imaginative force 
and realism. The average horror comic—and | 
am thinking of the kind to be seen on any 
American railroad bookstall—is crudely con- 
ceived and vulgarly presented. It merits condem- 
nation, not so much for its sadism and horror, 
as for its ugliness. Give it the artistic form of a 


medieval crucifixion, or of the evisceration of a 
martyr as depicted by a Flemish artist, and we 
begin to see how inconsistent we are in our 
protests. But | suppose that the people who can- 
not bear to look at a televised version of 1984 
would not care to live with Van Eyck’s LAST 
JUDGMENT. 

| am not defending horror comics, or horrors 
however artistic. But so long as the frustration 
demanded by social convention leads to aggres- 
sion, so long as creative instincts are turned into 
destructive instincts by the process we call edu- 
cation, just so long will man produce sadistic 
fantasies. | am not forgetting that some of the 
sadistic fantasies | have mentioned were pro- 
duced before the modern education system came 
into existence; but they were contemporary with 
a religious universalism and fanaticism that had 
comparable effects. What distinguishes previous 
ages from our own time is a sense of proportion, 
a sense of balance. If Van Eyck had painted 
nothing but scenes of horror, we might suspect 
that he was only saved from the condemnation 
we mete out to horror comics by his superior 
skill; but actually the same artist painted or 
helped to paint, the Adoration of the Lamb in 
the Ghent Aktarpiece, which is a celebration of 
all that is innocent and sublime; he painted the 
lovely Madonnas now in Berlin, Dresden and 
Paris, icons of incomparable purity and serenity; 
he painted the symbolic figure of St. Jerome with 
a tame lion at his feet, all aggression lost. If a 
society has such spiritual compensations it can 
afford to look at cruelty and lust and murder. 
Unfortunately our society lacks such compensa- 
tions, and with full consciousness of what | am 
saying, | say that it is our educational system 
that is to be blamed. 

We cannot exist as disparate individuals, each 
a little kingdom six feet long. We must combine 
into societies for mutual aid, and with full 
awareness of what this entails as conscious sac- 
rifice of individuality, and unconscious acquisi- 
tion of hatred, we must set about the creation 
of a compensatory process of integration. Edu- 
cation should be just that: a reconciliation of 
the individual in all his uniqueness with society 
in all its unity—a process that implies a reconcili- 
ation of the conscious and unconscious aspects 
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of the psyche. The path of reconciliation is the 
path of creative activity, and in the work of art 
we have a symbol of reconciliation, an object 
into which we project our unconscious fantasies, 
and which then passes into the open market, 
into free circulation, as a language of symbolic 
discourse. If we possess this symbolic language, 
then we can communicate on all levels of the 
psyche. We no longer suppress our fantasies, no 
longer deny our individuality its free expansion. 
We are henceforth members of one another, 
not only in spirit, but in act: the spirit, the supra- 
personal psyche, informs the concrete symbols 
of our individual creation, which then circulate 
in perfect freedom. 

If this is the truth—and past history and mod- 
ern psychology can be brought in overwhelming 
evidence to prove it—then our whole educa- 
tional effort should be concentrated to this pur- 
pose; for what is the use of science and tech- 
nology, of intellect itself, if they are merely to 
be the instruments of mass-murder and self- 
destruction. It is no use calling for moral re- 
straints in our present situation, for morality 
too is the product of an integrated psyche and 
has no power whatsoever to curb the schizo- 
phrenic mania of the depersonalized masses. 
Morality too is the product of creative activity, 
as Plato and Schiller realized; there is no good- 
ness without beauty, for both are born from the 
same freedom, the same serenity, the same con- 
dition of psychic integration. 

| now come to the practical question, to the 
necessary revolution—How shall we proceed? 
We have reformed our nursery schools and ar- 
tistic activities of various sorts have now a place 
in primary education that would have been in- 
conceivable twenty or thirty years ago. But the 
positive effects of such reforms are not very evi- 
dent, and | think that most of us (and | refer in 
particular to members of the S.E.A.) are grad- 
vally coming to the conclusion that a reform, 
even assuming it to be much more complete 
than it is at present, that stops short at the 
primary stage of education, is quite inadequate. 
We are not confident that an extension of our 
ideals to secondary education would make much 
difference. We are beginning to suspect that 
what is involved is education through art for 


all, above all for the adult. However well we 
educate the child, however balanced his person- 
ality may be when he leaves school, he then 
falls like a drop of rain into the ocean of con- 
formity, and his individuality is quickly dis- 
solved. This is particularly noticeable in the 
United States, where the educational system does 
seem to form distinctive personalities who may 
remain personalities until the age of twenty-five 
or thirty. Meet the same individuals ten years 
later, and they conform to the lonely American 
crowd from the tip of their pre-formed felt hats 
to their laceless moccasin shoes, every detail as 
advertised in the NEW YORKER. And they not 
only dress alike: they eat alike, they drink alike, 
they write alike, and only Dr. Kinsey knows how 
much alike they are in other respects. 

We still have our eccentricities, but the edu- 
cational machine is busy grinding them away, 
and | do not suggest for a moment that we 
should feel superior: our intentions are the same, 
but the material is older and tougher. But we 
knock it into shape, as we say, and if the teacher 
has not succeeded, society finishes the job—it is 
one vast finishing off school. If we are to reverse 
this process and educate not for conformity, but 
for individuality, then we must have teachers 
who are themselves individuals, integrated per- 
sonalities; and since education is also the re- 
sponsibility of parents, we must have parents 
who are integrated personalities. And so we find 
ourselves in a vicious circle. We cannot carry 
out our revolution because we are not revolu- 
tionaries ourselves, and could not be. The aver- 
age teacher, like the average parent, is a con- 
formist; he is the product of the educational 
system he administers. 

It was a consciousness of this dilemma that 
led Dr. Jung, in one of his essays on education, 
to question the possibility of “personality train- 
ing” as an educational ideal. “The fact is (he 
writes) that the high ideal of educating the per- 
sonality is not for children: for what is usually 
meant by personality—a well-rounded psychic 
whole that is capable of resistance and abound- 
ing in energy—is an adult ideal. It is only in 
an age like ours, when the individual is un- 


conscious of the problems of adult life, or— 
(please turn to page 16) 
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What It Means 
To Be Creative 


This is a study presented by the Informational Studies 
Committee of the N.A.E.A. 


THE COMMITTEE 

Dawn S. Kennedy, Chairman, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Alabama 

Mary Bradley, Ramsay High School, Birmingham, 
Alabama 

Lola H. Fitzgerald, Public Schools, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee 

Nelson Smith, A.I.A., Birmingham, Alabama 

Sara Joyner, State Supervisor of Art, Richmond, 
Virginia 


Introduction 

The true meaning of the term creative cannot 
be defined with a few words from the dictionary. 
It may be thought of as a process of doing, 
which includes the activity of the mind of man 
and tke spirit that comes from the feeling within 
the individual. We know that there can be no 
domination by decree, but that it depends upon 
the active combination of the mind and the spirit 
as the individual expresses himself by means of 
symbols which stand for thoughts. It is both a 
feeling and thinking experience for the creative 
worker, and one in which he must accept re- 
sponsibility for self discipline, with a willingness 
to back up his ideas although they may appear 
new and strange. Using another person’s idea 
may give a feeling of security, but if this becomes 
a practice it tends to become imitative indolence. 
This does not mean that we must avoid con- 
sidering what others have done, for making ap- 
praisals of the work of others helps in develop- 
ing a sensitivity to values which must be found 
in any work of a creative nature. There are no 
formulas to guarantee that a piece of work 
will be a masterpiece. 

We have learned that it is not possible to 
study the creative through scientific research, as 
we generally think of it, since no two creative 
workers arrive at a like result or work in the 
same way. The value in recognizing the creative 
activity is that it offers opportunity for the in- 
dividual to direct himself and develop faith in 


himself. This study has been made on the above 
thesis. 

It is interesting to note that artists, business 
men and educators agree on the importance of 
considering the need and value of the feeling 
and thinking experience for the individual as he 
makes his contribution to society. It has been 
taken for granted that we could leave the de- 
velopment of ideas to a few recognized leaders, 
since it was believed that only a small percentage 
of the people were creative thinkers. Education 
has challenged this by making it possible for all 
students to have some opportunity for self ex- 
pression. Business is offering this opportunity 
for it is recognized that many a quiet person 
will come forth with ideas of real worth if en- 
couraged to speak up. The person who performs 
the loudest and the most is not always creative 
in what he does. Frequently it is only a facile 
handling of a medium to express another’s idea. 
At times this has a certain value but not a crea- 
tive one. The one with ideas may be sensitive 
about expressing them, and needs an environ- 
ment which takes away fear and provides for 
encouragement and guidance. 

A creative leader in business or education is 
one who can see the possibilities in ideas coming 
from others. He will give credit for them as he 
helps in their development. He works as the ar- 
tist who recognizes the value in each part and its 
relationship to the whole. We can say that this 
can be a two-way proposition, for one may give 
an idea to another who, if he is creative in his 
approach, will go beyond a routine follow up. 
All of this involves a code of ethics for people 
always enjoy being given credit for their ef- 
forts. It can be said that sharing with each other 
is important and one value which should not 
be overlooked in the growth of our civilization. 
The artist shares the results of his creative effort 
with the world and has done this throughout the 
history of the world. Great architecture, great 
paintings, great sculpture and great literature 
from other ages are still shared with us. They 
are a challenge and a source of study as we 
consider values and set out standards today. 


What It Is 


Since we cannot make a short statement de- 
fining the creative, the best we can do is to 
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attempt to give its substance. There are certain 
attributes and qualities which we recognize as 
inherent in it. If we accept the theory that being 
creative is a process including feeling and think- 
ing we see the need for coordination. The indi- 
vidual must become the agent for this. Through 
what is known as creative power he brings the 
parts together which make up the final result. 
This activity goes on somewhat like time in that 
it cannot be stopped at points along the way for 
an analysis from which to derive a formula. We 
can recognize certain elements that are common 
in creative work but there are always these 
variations that come from the feeling and think- 
ing of the individual. 

The following quotation from Joanne Jack- 
son, a student of Miss Mary Bradley at Ramsay 
High School, Birmingham, Alabama, gives a stu- 
dent point of view in regard to the creative as 
she sees it. ““When one copies work that has 
been done by someone else no lesson has been 
learned. One of the principles of art is to learn 
something with each piece that you attempt to 
do. When you copy you are merely imitating 
and not putting down your interpretation of an 
idea. To work creatively you must first have an 
idea which you wish to express in some form.” 
In other words, the individual must have an idea 
and then it is his business to develop it to the 
best of his ability. Looking at the history of any 
creative field we find many and varied ap- 
proaches used. The environment, the impact from 
within and from without as social changes take 
place will influence the nature of the ideas. At 
times the approach will be on the basis of feel- 
ing and again it will be intellectual or both. At 
this present time we find each being used, some- 
times alone and sometimes together. 

The development of methods for solving prob- 
lems has been of utmost importance today, and 
the value of the idea has sometimes been lost 
in this. A composition can be created from a 
meager idea and sometimes it is merely a “spring 
board”. The artist who may be used as an illus- 
tration, has at times thought that he was creative 
when he kept to himself and worked with ma- 
terials and techniques without consideration of 
values beyond the method. There is a growing 
feeling that the artist or the creative worker must 


accept responsibility for the idea back of his ex- 
pression. As this happens he will be faced with 
how to select ideas which can be developed for 
values greater than a starting point for a com- 
position. 

Being creative is not limited to those working 
in this field, for education has uncovered the 
fact that this power is found to some degree in 
all people. In using it they add richness to their 
living through developing an appreciation and 
understanding of what others have done. Our 
own experiences make us conscious of and sym- 
pathetic with the problems of others. Apprecia- 
tion cannot be limited to “I know what | like”. 
There must be understanding and this is greater 
when there is meaning as the result of participa- 
tion. 

Sometimes talent or special ability is confused 
with creativeness. A person may be able to catch 
a likeness in drawing but if it does not go be- 
yond this into the feeling and thought process 
there will be nothing creative. One can draw and 
draw and say nothing, and this so called “talent” 
will mean little if there is nothing else to call 
upon. It can be said that no action is creative 
which does not involve the thought process. 


What It Does 

The creative demands the utmost of the parti- 
cipant both emotionally and intellectually. There 
is no let down for there is always the problem 
of making choices. One cannot stop and say “I 
like this” or “I don’t like this” until an evaluation 
is made. Decisions must be made regarding the 
parts and their relation to the whole. This means 
that the worker must support his decisions with 
“evidence”. Since no two products will be alike, 
it means that he is always a student. It places 
the responsibility for self discipline upon him. 
He cannot depend upon any one authority to 
solve his particular problem and so be relieved 
of thinking. He studies the authorities to be able 
to select what will help him at the time. It makes 
of him a hard working student for he must have 
the interest and the vitality to see the problem 
through to the end. 

The development of the creative power frees 
people to work as individuals. If there is no free- 
dom there can be no creative action, and the 
lack of this is one of the first signs of dictator- 
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ship. We see illustrations of this around us in 
governments and in schools. It is only when the 
creative worker can direct himself and be will- 
ing and free to discard what has no real value 
that he will be independent enough to create. 
He may be a forward thinker and it may take 
time for others to catch up with him. Fortunately 
some creative workers have been freed through 
independent means and so have been able to 
leave us a heritage of real values for study. It 
would be well if there could be more under- 
standing of these people so that they might have 
recognition before they are gone. They may not 
achieve much but a freedom and a satisfaction 
in their own work, and some recognition would 
make them better workers and better citizens. In 
the highest degree of creative work the individual 
may be thought of as a scout. Education should 
recognize this and so make it possible for a 
potential artist or leader to develop his creative 
power. He must have the opportunity to demand 
the most of himself and education can provide 
for this. 


What Are the Values 


First we may think of what being creative 
means in our living. To some it means little for 
they have known nothing but a formula to live 
by. This may be an enforced pattern or one in 
which they were educated. When the creative 
feeling is strong some rebel and leave a par- 
ticular political or social group. We are familiar 
with the avant garde among artists, who have 
broken away from established forms in order to 
express their ideas in a new form. Many a stu- 
dent has rebelled at the rigidity of a school cur- 
riculum. Fortunately we are recognizing the 
value of self expression and the creative student 
feels more at ease in the home and the school. 

A happy home must have some of the essence 
of the creative in it, and so must good teaching. 
This cannot be purchased in a package and 
dosed out. It is the same problem that faces the 
artist, that of having an idea and doing some- 
thing about it. The creative takes care of the 
need of man to express himself and it is unusual 
to find one who has no desire to do this. This 
calls for independent thinking in the making of 
choices. Education should establish values to 
guide us when we are faced with this. Not all 


can or will want to be creative workers in the 
highest degree, but all should have an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with the process. 

We may not be satisfied with a routine form 
of living laid down by someone else, but many 
times we are fearful of our own decisions. Edu- 
cation has helped us to learn about things, but 
it should help us with the ideas which we would 
like to develop. We know that creative education 
does not mean an accumulation of facts but 
rather a building up of values. Related to this 
is the following quotation from a talk given by 
Dr. Oliver C. Carmichael, President of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, at the time he was President 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching: 


“Emphasis on Ideas Rather Than Facts—The great diffi- 
culty in the humanities and social sciences, particularly, 
is that the body of knowledge is so great that no one 
can assimilate more than an infinitesimal part. The ques- 
tion then is: What is the significant fraction that should 
make up the curriculum? The writers of tests, the pro- 
ponents of general education, and the advocates of the 
great books all make selections; all are arbitrary and 
suggest more than can be assimiliated and digested by 
undergraduates in four short years. Furthermore, facts, no 
matter how thoroughly mastered, are all but useless 
(except for examination purposes), unless they assist the 
student in understanding significant ideas. This suggests, 
therefore, that the phasis in h istic, social and 
scientific studies in liberal education should be on ideas 
rather than facts. But since ideas are of varying signifi- 
cance, selection is still required. The advantage is that 
the range of important ideas is more limited and hence 
more manageable than that of knowledge. But unrelated 
ideas are in themselves worth little. It is their validity 
and relevance to significant concepts that determine their 
educational value. For example, in the study of Greek 
art, literature, history and philosophy, the purpose of 
which is presumable to throw light upon the nature of 
the contribution of Greek culture to our own, the conflicts 
between Sparta, Athens and Corinth, or the attitude to- 
ward the Gods on Mount Olympus, or the justification of 
slavery in a society which gave the world a conception 
of democracy, may deserve a passing reference but not 
the main emphasis. Even the story of philosophical specu- 
lation, with emphasis upon the names and systems of 
that great galaxy of stars from Thales to Aristotle, is un- 
justified for the average student. Instead his time and 
attention should be focused upon the great ideas in art, 
literature and philosophy that are still living elements in 
living culture, and in the concepts of beauty, truth and 
justice derived from them.” 


The last sentence suggests that expression has 
to do with concepts of beauty, truth and justice. 
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We accept this but find that concepts of these 
vary with the individual and the period in which 
he lives. For illustration, what is beauty in art? 
People do not agree about this particularly if 
judgment is made without understanding that 
this is related to the intent of the artist and that 
there must be more than a surface value. This 
is perhaps the weak point in present day educa- 
tion. We have thought of the creative approach 
as being one without direction and without dis- 
cipline. This came about through our interest in 
freeing the individual. However, an individual 
who is free with no sense of values or under- 
standing of self discipline is a sorry human be- 
ing. He is not free in a real sense for he is ham- 
pered on all sides by society and is prone to be- 
come rebellious. There is no value in freeing a 
person from all restraint. However, he must have 
guidance in setting up real values. Creative 
power is not learned in the sense that one memo- 
rizes facts. It has to be developed through ex- 
periences for setting up values under sympa- 
thetic guidance. 


What is the Process 


The creative process is one of feeling and 
thinking. It is not dependent upon rules and 
formulas but upon principles. It provides for the 
making of choices by an individual on the basis 
of his own judgment, as he has developed a 
sensitivity to values rather than acquiring rules 
and formulas, or on the basis of natural law 
rather than positive law. Since it meets the needs 
of man as an individual it must serve him in this 
way. Therefore no two problems will be the same 
and what he learns in one will not take care of 
the next problem at all points. 

The process must be explained in a general 
way for due to individual differences there will 
be many variations. To start with there must be 


IDEA FLOATING AND GROPING 


an idea, which may come as a flash or as the 
result of some experience or study. The important 
thing is to understand the values to be arrived 
at through the process. The next step is one of 
“floating and groping”. At this time the indi- 
vidual is searching for what he needs at the time 
to take care of the idea. He may collect many 
ideas and materials, and there will be spots 
of frustration. Many choices must be made 
and many of them discarded before the final 
step brings all the parts together in an or- 
derly arrangement. An appraisal is made on 
how one feels and thinks about the relationship 
of the parts to the whole, and the question is 
asked, does this make for unity and support the 
idea? The idea may be modified as evaluation 
goes on throughout the activity. Below is a chart 
of the creative process as it appears visually: 

A student looking at the chart said, “that is a 
scientific method”. It might be, for again it is a 
matter of defining the intangible, which can al- 
ways be interpreted in more than one way. 
While some authorities say that the scientist is 
never creative, the one who invents and dis- 
covers new scientific material certainly works 
with a method akin to this. Both start with an 
idea and go through a period of struggle. The 
difference is that the scientist can keep a record 
of all the steps as he works and from these ar- 
rive at a formula, while those in the creative 
fields have no way of doing this. It is this very 
thing which individualizes creative work and 
gives it value. In science we know what we want 
the result to be and the scientist knows what he 
is working for. On the other hand, the public de- 
mands little of the artist except in a general 
way. He works on his own and hopes that some- 
one will approve of the result. The creative 
worker must get his satisfaction in expres- 


(please turn to page 18) 
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THE ASSOCIATION 
AT WORK 


IVAN E. JOHNSON 


President 
National 

Art Education 
Association 


YOUR ASSOCIATION .... has been represent- 
ing you at conferences and events of inter- 
national and national importance. Within the 
next two months the NAEA will have invited 
representatives attending four conferences. This 
is a tribute to the professional association which 
represents your field. Very shortly the Profes- 
sional Relations Committee will begin action on 
further participation of the NAEA in inter-profes- 
sional activities which have a bearing on art 
education. 


THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE . .. . in 
Washington is one of the most important edu- 
cational conferences of the year. Miss Sara Joy- 
ner, Director of Art, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Virginia, was invited to represent the NAEA. 
Columnists in the press predict that one of the 
issues of the White House Conference is the 
matter of what the school curriculum should con- 
tain. 


THE UNITED STATES COMMISSION FOR THE 
UNITED NATIONS ... . held its Fifth National 
Conference this year in Cincinnati. The U. S. De- 
partment of State invited the NAEA to send two 
delegates. Miss Coretta Mitchell, Ohio State Uni- 
versity and Mr. Edward Dauterich, Art Super- 
visor, Cincinnati Public Schools were appointed 
delegates from the NAEA. Mrs. Gratia Groves, 
who ably represented us at the international 
conferences in Lund, Sweden and Geneva, Switz- 
erland, this past summer, was also invited to at- 
tend. 
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THE EVALUATIVE CRITERIA FOR ART IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS... . is subject to revision 
before 1960. The Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards (the organization of all ac- 
crediting bodies for secondary schools in the 
United States) has invited the NAEA to study and 
revise or prepare anew the section on art in the 
Standards for Secondary School Evaluation. It is 
possible that this responsibility will be handled 
by the Informational Studies Committee or the 
Research Board of the NAEA. 


THE NEA CENTENNIAL . . . . will be observed in 
1957 culminating with an impressive celebration 
in Philadelphia, the site of the First NEA conven- 
tion. The NAEA has been invited to be respon- 
sible for all activities involving art. A committee 
composed of Leon Winslow, chairman; Italo de 
Francesco, State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa.; 
Vincent Roy, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn; Jack 
Arends, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and Ivan E. Johnson, Florida State University, 
met in Washington October 27 with representa- 
tives of the NEA and the National Gallery of Art 
to discuss preliminary plans. The design of a 
postage stamp and seal by art educators was 
projected. An announcement of this will appear 
in a forthcoming issue of the NAEA Journal. 
Other art activities will be planned within the 
coming months. 


THE NAEA .... was represented at the Adult 
Education Association in St. Louis, November 10- 
11th, by Marie Larkin, Harris Teachers College, 
St. Lovis. Mr. Leroy Gaskins and Miss Lillian 
Olsen, Supervisor of Art, Atlantic City, will repre- 
sent the NAEA at the Council of National Organ- 
izations meeting in December. 


NAEA COMMITTEES ARE AT WORK... . so 
you will very shortly be hearing about the work 
that they are doing. The membership on the 
committees will be announced after the first of 
the year since there are several vacancies yet 


to be filled. 


TWO YEARS PASS QUICKLY... . so the Cali- 
fornia group is hard at work on exciting plans 
for the Biennial Conference of the NAEA in Los 
Angeles in 1957. Already letters are coming in 

(please turn to page 16) 
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REGIONAL NEWS 


PAULINE JOHNSON 
Asso. Prof. of Art 
University of 
Washington 

Seattle 


Beginning with this issue of the JOURNAL we 
are introducing a section devoted to news about 
art education, of national interest. As a means 
of securing general coverage, the presidents of 
the four Regionals have appointed reporters to 
keep us informed as to activities in their organ- 
izations. Lillian Sweigart will represent the East- 
ern Arts Association, a reporter to be appointed 
will represent the Southeastern Arts Association, 
Elaine La Tronico the Western Arts Association, 
and Bruce Clere the Pacific Arts Association. 

In addition we would like to hear from local 
groups, so won't you let us know about your con- 
ferences, workshops, seminars, research, courses 
of study, publications, and any-thing else of in- 
terest to those in the art education field. We can 
use this means of sharing and learning from each 
other. If you know of special summer attractions 
and places to study, perhaps such information 
would prove of assistance to many teachers seek- 
ing inspiration in travel and advanced work. 
Let us know about these opportunities. 


FLORIDA STATE GROUP MEETS 


This is the third year that the Florida Art 
Teachers Association has met for a work con- 
ference, and this time, the group convened at 
St. Petersburg on October 13, 14, and 15. Jean 
Johnson, Dade County Art Supervisor, Miami, is 
chairman of the state group and Harold Sutton, 
Associate Professor of Art at Florida State Uni- 
versity was conference program chairman. To- 
gether with the executive committee and mem- 
bership assistance, the following objectives were 
realized through the work conference plan: 


1. Understanding non-supportive attitudes 
concerning art education. 


2. Identifying valid contributions art makes 
to general education. 


3. Developing Communication techniques for 
changing such non-supportive attitudes. 


E.A.A. ART EDUCATION BULLETIN 


Members of the Eastern Arts Association will 
be receiving the Art Education Bulletin in a new 
and enlarged format beginning with the Janu- 
ary 1956 issue. In addition to the articles on art 
education, book reviews, and news notes of in- 
terest to art educators, the contents will include 
what was formerly published in the E. A. A. 
Yearbooks and Research Bulletins which will no 
longer be produced. Convention addresses and 
reports usually appearing in the E.A.A. Year- 
books will now appear in the new BULLETIN. 
Non members may subscribe for $3.00 a year. 


E.A.A. ESTABLISHES AN 
HONORARY MEMBERSHIP 


Recent amendments to the E.A.A. constitution 
include the addition of a new type of member- 
ship—HONORARY MEMBERSHIP, which is open 
to those who have been E.A.A. members for 
twenty or more years and who have retired 
upon reaching retirement age. Honorary mem- 
bers will receive the Art Education Bulletin with- 
out any cost. All that is necessary is to send us 
word once a year that you wish it to continue 
coming to your address every month through- 
out the school year. 


E.A.A. VISUAL MATERIALS 
LOAN SERVICE 


Members of the Eastern Arts Association are 
privileged to secure loans of slides, charts, and 
paintings through the secretary of the E.A.A. at 
State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa. These loans 
are for a two week period and require paying 
transportation costs only for one way. The titles 
of slide collections are interesting, revealing very 
valuable material for classroom supplementary 
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material as well as conference sessions. Listed 
are sets of slides which include: Understanding 
the Child Through Art, Phases and Trends in Art 
Education, Kid Stuff or is it Art, Art Belongs to 
All Children, Growth Through Art, Early Ameri- 
can Crafts I, Il, Contemporary American Ceramics 
|, Il, Contemporary Jewelry, On Contemporary 
American Painting |, Il, Ill, IV, V, Sculpture From 
the National Gallery of Art, International School 
Art Program I, Il, Paintings by Children in Egypt, 
Paintings and Drawings by Italian Children, My- 
self, |, Il, Three-Dimensional Work of Elementary 
Schools, Creative Work in Two Dimensions, New 
Directions in Three Dimensions, Functional Art 
Rooms, and Designs in Needlework. 

The mounted exhibits include: Planning a 
Yearbook, On Making a Serigraph, New Ap- 
proach to Design, Elements of Design, Reproduc- 
tions of Paintings, Fifteen Modern Painters. Then 
there are two records on Creating With One’s 
Hands. 

The schedules of booking from September to 
June are almost all filled, as many are taking 
advantage of this opportunity. You must be a 
member of the E.A.A. to be eligible for the 
service. 


WESTERN ARTS WORKS ON 
STATE AFFILIATION 


A committee headed by Reid Hastie, Associate 
Professor of Art Education at the University of 
Minnesota, has developed a plan by which state 
associations can become affiliated with the West- 
ern Arts Association. This is a turning point in the 
development of the W.A.A. and may serve as a 
pattern for the other Regionals to consider. 


REGIONALS PLAN CONFERENCES 


We are fortunate in having the listings of the 
conference dates and locations of the Regional 
meetings to be held in the spring of 1956 at 
the following times and places. 


EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION will meet in New 
York City on March 11 to 14 with headquarters 
at the Hotel Commodore. Dr. Jack Arends is 
chairman of the Convention Program Commit- 
tee, Charles Robertson is president of E.A.A. 
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SOUTHEASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION is sched- 
uled for Atlanta, Georgia on April 4 to 7. Their 
interesting theme “The Arts, a Unifying Force in 
Education” will offer many opportunities to em- 
phasize the unity of the Arts: dance, music, 
drama, and visual art. The program as planned 
includes outstanding speakers, discussion groups, 
school visitations, and special interest groups, as 
well as tours and exhibits. Martha Allen is pres- 
ident of S.E.A.A. 


WESTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION conference will 
be held in Kansas City, Missouri, March 25 to 29, 
centering around the theme “How Creative Are 
You?” There will be several new features, among 
them seminars and participation workshops with 
related discussion groups. The seminars will in- 
clude four intensive study groups, each of which 
will meet for four consecutive sessions. The work- 
shops will be devoted to demonstrations, and 
personal exploration and experimentation with 
materials. Following the workshops, there will be 
a discussion of problems related to the classroom 
use of the material or technique. Other features 
of the conference will be open forums, consisting 
of six discussion groups which will meet for one 
session each; two demonstration periods, dur- 
ing which individuals representing primary, in- 
termediate, adolescent, and adult levels will 
demonstrate in each of three general areas; ex- 
hibits of commercial, educational, and Western 
Arts resource materials; and tours of places in 
or near Kansas City which will contribute to an 
understanding of the conference theme. Edith 
Henry is president of W.A.A. 


PACIFIC ARTS ASSOCIATION will meet in Port- 
land, Oregon April 11 to 14 with headquarters 
at the Masonic Temple. The theme of the confer- 
ence “Art in Action” will be related to scheduled 
events in the community, school, home, studio, 
and business. A liaison group of twenty organi- 
zations, represented by A.|.A., newspapers, gar- 
den groups, Federated Women’s Club, P.T.A., cul- 
tural centers, photographers, and business will 
project some of their ideas into cohesive think- 
ing of Art Action in Portland’s particular com- 
munity. A daily schedule for the conference will 
be committee studies in the morning, tours in 
the early afternoon, demonstrations and work- 
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shops in the late afternoon, general sessions and 
entertainment at night. The Portland Art Museum 
will hold its world premiere of one hundred mas- 
terpieces of the Chrysler show at this time as 
well as other exhibitions for the visiting mem- 
bers. Ruth Halvorsen is president of the P.A.A. 


With the indication of such fine programs be- 
ing developed, your News Editor would like to be 
able to attend all four conferences. However 
she will have to limit herself to the one of the 
Pacific Arts Association in Portland. You can re- 
ceive the published reports of the regional con- 
ferences by joining the different Associations. For 
instance, if you are a member of one of the other 
regional art associations (Southeastern, Western, 
or Pacific) for the current year, you can become 
a member of Eastern Arts without duplicating 
the N.A.E.A. portion of the dues. Instead of pay- 
ing $6.50, the E.A.A. dues would be $4.50. Dues 
vary in the different Regionals. The E.A.A. also 
offers an opportunity for non-members to pay 
$3.00 a year for subscription to THE ART EDU- 
CATION BULLETIN. 


1957 
CONFERENCE 


national 


ART EDUCATION 


association 


Tuesday, April 15 
to 
Friday, April 18 


HOTEL STATLER 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


FILM REVIEWS 


HELEN CABOT MILES 


Art Teacher, High School 
Newton, Mass. 


Lobett Productions, educational films produced 
by a group of San Francisco teachers (2002 
Taraval Street, San Francisco 16, Calif.) have 
submitted their two most recent efforts for re- 
view. It is a pleasure to report that the output 
and progress of this group (too new, | take it, 
to be listed in the 1952 “Films on Art”) should 
be watched with interest. 


The two new films are very different in a way 
that seems basic, but they are equally good from 
the technical point of view. First: 


DESIGN IN SILVER, sound, color, one reel, 
music, narration. $100.00. 


The body of the film presents the steps in the 
creation of a silver pendant, Miss Vera Allison 
of San Francisco the craftsman. The steps are 
clearly shown from the first bending of the wire 
to the polishing, and in conclusion, a group of 
other pieces—rings, earrings, pendants, suggest- 
ing other possibilities, all good in design quality. 

Reactions of our committee to the film varied 
widely. It is, again, a “how-to-do-it” with no 
apparent attempt to stimulate the observer to 
want to experiment with the possibilities inher- 
ent in the materials used. Thus its usefulness 
seemed to us decidedly limited. It would, to be 
sure, serve the function of a demonstration or a 
review of technical processes, but it is not likely 
to excite in the observer the spirit of creativity. 
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The second, though, is quite different, both 
informative and inspirational. It is THE SUMI 
ARTIST, also sound, color, one reel, music, nar- 
ration. $115.00. 


Chiura Obata is one of the few sumi artists 
in the United States. He is here shown in native 
costume painting in typical Japanese fashion. 
Close-ups of the materials and brushes as well 
as the actual painting process are accompanied 
by suitable music and helpful comment. The re- 
sult proved exciting to our entire committee, care- 
fully selected to represent a wide range of age 
(15 up) and background, though all, to be sure, 
with some interest in art. But at this point one 
thing should perhaps be said. Differences in the 
approaches of painters in the eastern and west- 
ern worlds are implied rather than definitely 
stated in the commentary which is, on the whole, 
helpful. Obviously, those of the reviewers who 
knew something of Oriental philosophy, per- 
ceiving through different eyes, SAW MORE; their 
appreciation, accordingly, was of a different or- 
der. Since the particular type of background 
knowledge needed by the teacher who presents 
the film is not yet “standard” in teacher prepara- 
tion, the need for a study guide to accompany 
the film is clearly indicated—the type of guide 
that Encyclopedia Britannica Films, for example, 
provide. Probably, being teachers themselves, 
the Lobett producers are aware of this need and 
will solve the problem with the same skill and 
intelligence that went into the making of the 
films themselves. 


New Ways of Seeing. A Lesson in Art with Ben 
Karp—a film by Roger Tilton—color, sound, 
15 min. Rental $10. Sale $150 Contemporary 
Films (13 East 37th St., New York). 


Here we set out with Ben Karp as he takes a 
group of beginning art students on a sketching 
trip. Left to themselves, the students flounder a 
while, then react to the whole project with vary- 
ing degrees of emotion from disgust to anger. 
Ben Karp reenters the scene of action and offers 
them a point of view from which to begin—an 
analysis of the stroke—its potentialities for ex- 
pressing both texture and mood—each move of 
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the brush asserting an independent existence. He 
demonstrates, and he shows paintings by im- 
pressionists, Picasso, and Van Gogh by way of 
strengthening his argument. With this new way 
of seeing, becoming “aware of the whole world 
of nature as a symphony of strokes” the student, 
he feels, may respond more fully to the world 
around him. 


An excellent idea, this, and a film with un- 
doubted value, perhaps chiefly as stimulation 
to art students, secondary level and above, to 
try to both see and paint in this manner. The 
opening sequences seemed disproportionately 
long, the sound sometimes disturbing; but Mr. 
Tilton is perhaps his own severest critic, and he 
will undoubtdedly profit from reactions to this 
effort in subsequent productions. He might (we 
hope) develop this general approach into some- 
thing of enormous value for general (non-art- 
student) consumption. There is certainly room for 
many more films of this type by way of estab- 
lishing better communications between initiate 
and uninitiate. 


International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 East Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois, has published 
a descriptive list entitled “16mm Films in Health, 
Education and Welfare.” The large majority of 
the films listed deal with human relations, and 
are classified under such headings as Mental 
Health, Psychology, Child Study, Education, Com- 
munity Action, Teaching Aids, Education of the 
Retarded, Medical Sciences, Nursing, Safety and 
Welfare. To obtain copies of the publication 
“16mm Films in Health, Education and Welfare” 
—ask for “H” List. 


A FUTURE FOR THE PAST (30 min., sale price 
$125, rental $9). Sheldon Keck, chief restorer of 
the Brooklyn Museum, demonstrates techniques 
of cleaning and restoring valuable paintings. An 
18th century portrait is examined and photo- 
graphed, removed from its frame and stretcher, 
relined, and cleaned. The cleaning reveals old 
damaged spots which are carefully restored after 
being filled in with gesso. The painting is re- 
placed on the old wooden stretcher and properly 
fixed in its frame. 
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“DON’T MISS THIS ONE... “ 
—ART EDUCATION 


eeeeeeee MARTIN and 
GASTON 


The Famous Little Film of Children’s Drawings 
11 Min. COLOR Sale $100 Rental $7.50 


BRANDON FILMS, INC. 


Dept. AE, 200 W. 57 St., New York 19 


THE ASSOCIATION AT WORK 

(continued from page 11) 

saying: “This is to be the event of a lifetime so 
lam saving money now!” .... “Los Angeles may 
be across the U.S. but a conference there will be 
worth the effort”... . “My superintendent says 
he’s glad | asked him this far ahead of time; he 
says it will be an educational experience | cannot 
afford to miss!” 


THE STATE MEETINGS ARE IMPRESSIVE... . to 
those of us who travel to many of them. We 
are impressed with the high level of thinking 
and excellent organization in the various state 
conferences we have attended this Fall . . . and 
more are yet to come. Copies of the programs of 
many of the state organizations are available 
through the President of the NAEA if any state 
group is interested in what other state groups 
are doing. It is hoped that all state groups will 
make their work known to other state groups; 
it is inspiring to see what is being done. 


YEARBOOK ERRATUM 

It was with considerable misunderstanding that the as- 
signed title INTERNATIONAL FREEDOM AND ART EDUCATION 
was used for Dr. Edwin Ziegfeld’s address recently appearing 
in the sixth yearbook. This assigned title had been changed 
by Dr. Ziegfeld to NEW FRONTIERS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
IN ART EDUCATION but inadvertently the original assigned 
title had been used. The Yearbook Committee regrets this 
error. 


subscribe SCHOOL ARTS 


PRINTERS BUILDING e WORCESTER 8, MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATION THROUGH ART 

(continued from page 6) 

what is worse—when he consciously shirks them, 
that people could wish to foist this ideal on to 
childhood. | suspect our contemporary peda- 
gogical and psychological enthusiasm for the 
child of dishonourable intentions: we talk about 
the child, but we should mean the child in the 
adult. For in every adult there lurks a child—an 
eternal child—something that is always becom- 
ing, is never completed, and calls for unceasing 
care, attention, and education. That is the part 
of the human personality which wants to de- 
velop and become whole. But the man of today 
is far indeed from this wholeness. Dimly suspect- 
ing his own deficiencies, he seizes upon child edu- 
cation and fervently devotes himself to child 
psychology, fondly supposing that something 
must have gone wrong in his own upbringing 
and childhood development that can be weeded 
out in the next generation. This intention is highly 
commendable, but comes to grief on the psycho- 
logical fact that we cannot correct in a child a 
fault that we ourselves still commit.” (Collected 
works, XVII, s.286). | must apologize for a long 
quotation, but Jung puts with authority and 
clarity the point of this dilemma, and it would 
seem to follow that we ought henceforth to turn 
our energies in another direction, first towards 
ourselves, and then towards the adult popula- 
tion. For until the personality, in all its independ- 
ence and creative originality, becomes the ideal 
of society, we shall continue to be conformists 
and to educate for conformity: we shall con- 
tinue to be suppressionists and to tolerate 
every horror from comics to atom bombs. This 
involves an heroic conception of life, and 
since the hero as a lonely individual is always 
subject to unknown dangers, a tragic conception 
of life. But the great periods of civilization al- 
ways had such a hero as a supreme teacher— 
a Hercules, a Buddha, a Christ. But the hero, as 
we know to our cost, can also mislead a people, 
and for that reason we musi distinguish sharply 
between the hero, who remains a myth, and the 
leader, who dominates the herd. You have only 
to thing of the figures of Buddha and Christ on 
the one hand, and of Napoleon or Hitler on the 
other hand, to realize the difference. The hero 
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is the man or woman who delivers us from con- 
vention, who gives us the courage, by his ex- 
ample, to be true to the law of one’s own being. 
| need not quote the sayings of any of the great 
teachers of humanity to illustrate this truth, for 
they will readily occur to you. 

We cannot all be heroic all the time. | hope 
| have made it clear that a degree of conven- 
tion is necessary if we are to live in collective 
communities. But we must seek compensations 
for that necessary suppression of individuality, 
and the only adequate compensation, apart from 
aggression, is creativity. It provides the necessary 
outlet for self-assertion, for self-expression, for 
self-affirmation and communication. But more if 
involved in the process than these selfish words 
imply, for just as hate is the motive force of 
destruction, so love is the motive force of crea- 
tion. A law of sympathy governs all creative en- 
deavour, and though what we create as a work 
of art is the symbol of a unique personality, it 
submits, for the sake of being understood, and 
by a kind of inner necessity of its formation, to 
the laws of nature. We become ourselves, dis- 
cover the laws of our own being, by reaching 
for the laws that are higher and sublimer than 
any human conventions—universal law, abso- 
lute harmony. 

| do not want to end on such a remote and 
idealistic note. There are practical things to be 
done, and we are here to determine ways of 
doing them. Preaching is only one of these ways, 
necessary but perhaps not important. To form art 
classes for adults may seem piecemeal and in- 
adequate, but it is a possible beginning and 
would encourage the individual to undertake the 
only adequate step, which is the achievement 
of personality. A hazardous undertaking, no 
doubt—"the hardest task (as Jung says) the mod- 
ern mind has set itself . . . as dangerous as the 
bold and hazardous undertaking of nature to let 
women bear children”. And Jung continues: 

“Our personality develops in the course of 
our life from germs that are hard or impossible 
to discern, and it is only our deeds that reveal 
who we are. We are like the sun, which nourishes 
the life of the earth and brings forth every kind 
of strange, wonderful and evil thing; we are 
like the mothers who bear in their wombs untold 
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happiness and suffering. At first we do not know 
what deeds or misdeeds, what destiny, what 
good and evil we have in us, and only the au- 
tumn can show what the spring has engendered, 
only in the evening will it be seen what the 
morning began.” (XVII, 290). 

But what | would like to add to Jung, though 
he might not agree with me, is that art is the 
eugenics of this process: that obeying its dis- 
cipline we engender, not monsters nor misdeeds, 
but the children of light—grace of living and 
beauty of expression. And this is not poppy- 
cock but revolutionary policy. It requires, not 
merely art classes for adults, but also a funda- 
mental revision of all our educational methods, 
and a consequent change in the whole structure 
of our civilization. But we must begin with the 
individual, for only in ourselves shall we dis- 
cover the faith that moves mountains. 

This talk was given by Sir Herbert Read, President of the 
Society for Education through Art, at University College, 


London, on 3rd January, 1955 and is reproduced with his 
kind permission. 


by MAITLAND E. GRAVES 


Pratt Institute 


The Art of Color and Design 
439 pages $7.00 


illus. 


Color Fundamentals 


203 pages illus. $10.00 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK INC. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 


“Educationally Correct” 


ART FURNITURE 


A matchless variety 

of tables, cabinets, and other 
units for you to choose from in 
equipping your department 
for efficient instruction. 


E. H. Sheldon Equipment Co., Muskegon, Mich. 
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Greatest 
Users of Offered to 


WHAT IT MEANS TO BE CREATIVE 

(continued from page 10) 

sing himself and doing a ship-shape job in as 
far as he knows how. Education must help him 
to arrive at worthwhile values in making his 
choices. 

Education 

It is significant that in education we are recog- 
nizing the importance of the individual mind 
and the spirit of man as instruments for expres- 
sion of values. It is also significant that we be- 
lieve that there is a value in what every man 
has to say. The immediate question is found in 
the relationship of education’s role to this. Many 
questions are being asked in regard to educa- 
tion, for there is a fear of this freedom which is 
offered students. In the minds of some the only 
alternative is formal discipline under dictator- 
ship. We would like to present a role for educa- 
tion which encourages freedom, but at the same 
time places emphasis upon discipline through 
creative scholarship. This calls for building up 
an interest in and a desire for accepting indi- 
vidual responsibility, for this is the basis for 
working creatively. 

The burden of “educating” is then placed up- 
on the student as well as upon the instructor. 
The first step is to do away with the fear that 
comes from not having a rule or a formula to 
follow. At this point the problem is how to de- 
velop self confidence for the student. A begin- 
ning student is often timid for fear of making a 
mistake. These so called “mistakes” will occur 
but should not be labeled as such but rather as 
incidents to the learning experience. These will 
furnish material for more real learning than one 
in which everything goes smoothly and without 
effort or thought. 


The teachers in the elementary schools often 
feel that they are not well versed in art and 
therefore need detailed help before attempting 


to teach it. The creative process is the best way 
to develop child life activity through using the 
child’‘s own ideas and experiences as a starting 
point. An alert teacher can classify these in terms 
of child growth and development and “hon- 
estly” attempt to set up categories of experiences 
such as can be found in any classroom situation. 
All teachers should understand that growing 
personalities, capable of thinking, choosing and 
selecting ideas are at their fingertips. At this time 
the teacher is needed to give the guidance and 
instruction which will encourage the student to 
make his own choices with understanding and 
appreciation of the value of doing this. The in- 
etruction comes not through dictating the choices 
to the student, but in providing an environment 
which will develop a sensitivity to values of 
worth, as well as the necessary freedom. Those 
who have observed and taught in lands other 
than American can speak to the effectiveness of 
necessary freedom and the democratic way of 
life. The earlier in a child’s life that this is begun 
the better. A child’s mind is fertile soil. Experi- 
ence motivated activities which are real to the 
children, close to their minds and interest are 
good avenues to creative activity. The freedom 
to do this is given to American teachers. 

The school sets the stage. In other words, the 
responsibility for providing the stimulating en- 
vironment rests with the school, as well as pro- 
viding for the best of instruction. To be sure, a 
good teacher can do more in an inadequate set- 
ting than a poor one, but think what could be 
done in a functional place, attractively furnished 
and well equipped. This would furnish illustra- 
tive material with real meaning. If school offi- 
cials, teachers and students could sit down with 
the architects and those furnishing and equip- 
ping the buildings, a more functional arrange- 
ment would be the result. Also this would be an 
opportunity for real learning. At the conclusion 
of a Conference on Art in Our Surroundings, 
which was sponsored by Alabama College and 
the Education Committee of the Alabama So- 
ciety of Architects of the American Institute of 
Architects, the following statement was made: 
“A building well planned for functional and 
esthetic values helps to make for efficiency in the 
processes of work and in developing attitudes of 
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pleasure and satisfaction in the individuals us- 
ing the building, whether it is a home, a busi- 
ness structure or a school. To serve in the high- 
est degree these must be in harmony with the 
community. This means careful planning based 
on the principles of good design which includes 
functional and social values”. In this day and 
age of esthetic and scientific development it 
seems out of reason for people to work, live or 
study in an environment that does not offer the 
best in the way of support. 


When education means only learning from a 
book and what the teacher says, the surround- 
ings are not of much significance. However, if 
we are to work creatively with the development 
of ideas we need more than a vacuum to sit in. 
We need a place in which to browse. The crea- 
tive worker looks for and uses ideas and ma- 
terials at the time of need. In studying architec- 
ture either in history or for a profession one 
should be able to see good examples outside of 
a book. We recognize the value of experience in 
reading good literature and we know that mere- 
ly reading about it would have little of educa- 
tional value. When we deal with ideas as the 
creative worker does, we need to set standards 
by seeing good examples of the development of 
ideas as they function in a real situation. Archi- 
tecture illustrates ideas as developed through- 
out the history of the world and is one of our 
most functional creative arts. Because we do not 
have opportunity to experience functional ar- 
chitecture we tend to copy styles of past periods 
and consequently instruction is given in buildings 
not designed for present day education. This 
form of education may appear to be expensive 
but to those of us who teach in the creative 
fields it is a practical expense when we consider 
what it does for the individual. Another point is 
that usually the building designed to serve a 
porticular purpose is less expensive than the 
traditional one which has many parts and orna- 
ments that are not necessary for the purpose. 
This does not mean doing away with old build- 
ings that indicate the roots of an institution, but 
that when new ones are to be built the real 
values should be considered rather than surface 
ones. 

When a student can have the opportunity to 
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see his idea develop and compare it with those 
of others he achieves a dignity and a feeling of 
responsibility. He begins to see the value of 
authority within himself based on study and 
observation of the best in the field of interest. 
He must be held to high standards of achieve- 
ment, that is, he must work up to his potential- 
ities. This does not mean that all will reach the 
same level, but any level of achievement which 
is high for the individual will be of value to 
him as a person. We see this in art classes every 
day. A criticism made of this method of teaching 
and evaluating is that it tends to make for me- 
diocrity. We cannot get away from this by giv- 
ing privileges to the few. The many who have 
come to understand worthwhile values can offer 
quite a challenge to the few who may have 
greater potentialities in the particular field. 


One criticism that may be justified is that 
we have tended to make every person think that 
his achievement is professional, instead of help- 
ing him to see that through his experiences he 
should recognize values and place them in the 
right relationship to himself. Mediocrity has 
come from low standards of workmanship when 
we have encouraged freedom for the sake of 
freedom without any thought of workmanship 
or creative scholarship. Now that we recognize 
freedom as legitimate and necessary in any edu- 
cation concerned with being creative we must 
consider all factors which help in making the 
best choices. The student sees the value of the 
specialist and respects him rather than thinking 
that he can do as well. Through study of real 
values in creative work he learns to go beyond 
surface values. For illustration, splashing of 
paint which achieves only rhythmic arrangement 
without feeling or thought is only a surface 
value. We could cite similar illustrations in other 


fields. 


This brings us to another problem that this 
process presents, which is the one of grading or 
of evaluation. In experimenting with classes as 
we follow this theory we find grading most dif- 
ficult, for our present system seems outmoded 
and in fact, hampers the teaching. If the theory 
of educating the whole person is sound, should 
we cut him in parts when grading him? If a stu- 
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dent needs help from another instructor's class 
in the middle of the term should he be held to 
the first class for the sake of the grade? As we 
look over the creative theory as used in classes 
we arrive at the idea that being in a creative 
class is closely related to the honors program 
which is reserved for upperclassmen in college 
and university, who have a certain grade aver- 
age. That is, it calls for independent study and 
work, If it is creative it does not call for exami- 
nations made up alike for all students. It is not 
a matter of pass or fail on remembering facts, 
but one dealing with the total growth of the per- 
son. 


How to grade is still a question. When we 
evaluate a piece of creative work the important 
factor is how the parts function to make the 
whole. The creative worker must be able to 
evaluate his own work, and he must be able to 
recognize whether another’s evaluation is hon- 
est or not. A favorable reaction for only a surface 
value is of little significance. We have suggested 
that the real values have to do with beauty, 
truth, and justice. We cannot accumulate these 
for grading purposes as separate factors, and 
neither can we define them separately for they 
are linked together in man’s integrity, as simple 
honest expressions. That is, that man’s honesty 
in beauty, in truth and in justice makes the crea- 
tive effort a work of art. This leaves us in the 
groping period with grades. Students and par- 
ents encourage the use of some measuring de- 
vice, and teachers find it a control device. We 
might arrive at a more significant approach to 
this problem if we think of what being creative 
means to the student by asking the following 
questions: Has he developed the ability to evalu- 
ate these experiences as something on which to 
build for future growth? Has he grown in the 
appreciation and manipulation of the media of 
expression? However, before we can arrive at 
this type of evaluation we need to help parents 
as well as teachers to see what it means to be 
creative in education. Again this means the 
sharing of ideas with others, which we can count 
as good public relations, an important factor in 
our life today. 


In education today we must see that being 


creative is not merely doing for the sake of do- 
ing, but that it is a powerful force within the 
human race. Without development under guid- 
ance and care it will be wasted at a time when 
our culture needs all of the intellectual and spir- 
itual values available. New styles in the arts 
and philosophies are indications of creative ca- 
pacities, and we must recognize this for a civili- 
zation which gives no opportunity for creative 
growth declines both physically and spiritually. 
Education must provide a place for this, if we 
are to accept the challenge to stimulate ideas of 
values. 


Conclusion 


Since being creative means that there is an 
accumulative force in action at the service of 
the individual it must be considered from his 
point of view. His intent and evaluation of the 
result is important; that is, the work cannot be 
judged apart from the man. Education has a 
stake in this for what the student gets out of his 
education affects his sense of values, which in 
turn affects what he is and what he gives to 
society. It is not easy to teach creatively since to 
stimulate ideas, evaluate and direct them, means 
being on the alert constantly. One person or one 
institution cannot do this alone for as an essen- 
tial element in our culture it should be the re- 
sponsibility of all agencies interested in educa- 
tion to preserve the best of creative work, while 
uncovering and developing all the forces which 
would add to this. 


It takes feeling, thinking and effort to be crea- 
tive in any field, but there is no greater satisfac- 
tion than seeing ideas develop whether they are 
big or little, yours or your students. We can see 
that there is no all inclusive formula for being 
creative, but implications for education are giv- 
en in the following statement by Miss Martha 
Allen, President of the Southeastern Arts Asso- 
ciation: “Getting an understanding of art or any- 
thing else which is creative is like having a 
home. You can’t have a home by turning a key 
which lets you into a finished establishment with 
all in order. You have to create a home through 
a long process of effort and struggle toward 
achieving your own background for living.” 
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Insist on Top quatity WATER COLORS IN ACTION 
Spectly P 


WATER COLORS, CRAYONEX, 
COLORED CHALK, TEXTILE COLORS, DEK-ALL 


E] THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY SANDUSKY,OHIO NEW YORK 


12 min., color. Sale $110. Rental $6 


Direct method used by many contemporary water 
colorists is explained and several characteristic tech- 
niques demonstrated in painting a landscape. 


VELAZQUEZ 


15 min., color, Sale $1.50. Rental $12.50 
Educational consultants: Patrick T. Malone, Robert 


F. Reiff and Henry Francis Taylor. Photographed 

PRATT INSTITUTE at the Prado Museum. 
THE ART SCHOOL A film of importance to art students and art historians. 
i Most of the artist’s important paintings are shown in 


ie B.S. and M.S. in Art Teacher Education; B.F.A. in 
Advertising Design, Illustration, & Interior De- 
sign; Bachelor & Master of Industrial Design. 


very true color. A critical analysis provided in the com- 
mentary, aids in the understanding of the artist's 
works. Harpsicord music of the 17th century throughout 


James C. Boudreau, Dean, Brooklyn 5, New York the film lends an air of authenticity to the period. 


INTERNATIONAL 
FILM BUREAU INC. 


57 East Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Chalks 


Paints 
New York, N. Y. 
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